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JUST A LITTLE PILL TO 
KEEP niE KIDS QUIET? 

By Roger Rapoport 

This Magazine Is About Schools /LIBERATION News 

Se rvi ce 

On this Thursday night, ram is pelting the 
East Bay Hills; it is a good time to be home with 
the kids watching Jim Nabors. But here in Dublin, 
an obscure San Francisco suburb, baby sitters are 
doing big business. Meins in curlers and dads m 
sneakers have driven over to Fredrickson Elemen- 
tary School for a PTA meeting m the multipurpose 
room. 

Just as official business is ending, a white 
Continental swings into the school driveway and 
zips past the parked station wagons . The car 
brakes by a side door, and out pops the featured 
speaker. A solicitous janitor hurries out into 
the rain and helps David Martin, M D., remove a 
videotape unit from the trunk and lug it inside 

Once on stage Dr Martin launches into his 
controversial subject. Mothers and fathers, he 
asks, is your child overactive? Does he have 
trouble sitting still? Is he aggressive, destruc- 
tive, mean, sadistic, greedy, impatient and cruel 
to animals? Does he do poorly in school and throw 
a lot of temper tantrums? Uo you sometimes find 
yourself suppressing the urge to kill the little 
monster? If so, don 1 1 despair Help is available, 
and it's called Ritalin--"R- I-T-A-L- I-N M 

You want proof? OK. Douse the lights and 
let's look at this videotape featuring Kevin and 
his mother. While his mom tells us Kevin is a 
cretin, her son does a freak-out for the camera. 

He jumps up and down, plays with balloons, mimics 
mom, screams shrilly and tries to light mat dies. 
Off-camera Dr. Martin asks if \C”in has had his 
Ritalin today. Mom says no, so the doctor gives 
him 2U milligrams. A few minutes later the boy 
comes back on the screen, now every indi the model 
child. "How do you feel Kevin?" asks Dr. Martin. 
Kevin says everything is beautiful. 

The Dublin parents are suitably impressed, 
just as parents have been in ban Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Fremont, Ca*-tro Valley, and 
dozens of other Cali form a com min 1 1 1 es where Jr 
Martin has shown his tape Through frequent lec- 
tures, TV appearances and talks before national 
medical meetings, this San Leandro general practi- 
tioner has become the leading proponent of public 
acceptance for the so-called "Happv P * ! 1 

Thanks to his evangelism a:vl that of otl. i r 
doctors like him, there are now about a quarter of 
a million U.S. children taking Ritalin every uay . 

Dr. Martin has put nore then V :, - M children 

on Ritalin during the past eight vo 
young as 2. He claims ’ < can ■ ' v 
halting bed-wetting to male A > rude 
failures. "We gave it ro :vc we: 
he says, "and a few m.nute* : a: • t 
actually taking out the gar age .or 
She almost flipped out.” 
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neurological, psychological and medical testing 
should precede t he prescribing of Ritalin for any 
child. FV.t other physicians disagree. "Tne diag- 
nosis can best be made by the parent or teacher," 
says Dr Martin. "Why my wife was even able to 
diagnose one of these kids simply on the basis of 
what his mother said on the golf course. At my 
office ;t : > easy to spot these kids when they come 
in and try to light a bonfire." 

Addressing the Dublin PTA, Dr. Martin urged 
parents to ward', for nine signals in their children 
that -tight suggest a need for medication. These are 
hype l act ivi ty. low frustration tolerance, aggressive- 
ness, impulsi vencss . reliance on companionship, in- 
ability tc postpone gratification, poor school per- 
formance, poor peer relationships and overt hostility. 

Some parents were perplexed. One mother pro- 
tested: "Ail children fit into some of those cate- 
gories." Tli ere was also some wonderment that the 
desire for companionship might signal danger. 

"Children with this behavior problem constantly 
badger their parents to take them all over the neigh- 
borhood attempting to find someone to play with," 
explained Dr. Martin. "They will go to any extreme to 
find companionship- -bribes of money, candy or a 
promise of cookies." 

Another mom was on her feet. "My doctor put 
our 5-year-old on Ritalin and he became a vegetable," 
she said. So the doctor switched him to Dexedrine, 

an d it w oxk e d . " 

Dr Martin nodded. "That's probably true," he 
said, "but 1 don’t like to prescribe 'dex' because 
that's just one step away from methedrine--speed--and 
we have enough problems with that already. Of course, 
a lot of you girls here know about Dexedrine--that 's 
the stuff we giv'e you to hold down your weight. And 
there's also Benzedrine, which is the stuff we give 
truck drivers to stay awake all night. But we really 
think .Ritalin is the best thing for your kids. It's 
not not and it's not LSD--it's safe to use. 

"Now I want you to understand we aren't curing 
these kids; we're just keeping them under control. 

It's just like we don't cure diabetics with insulin. 
Usually we'll start your 3-or 4-year-old with five 
milligrams throe times a day, then up it to 15 milli- 
grams three times a day by the time they are 8 or 9 . 

We suggest gi /iag it at. 8 a.m., noon and 4 p.m. The 
drug Jo os cut down the appetite a bit and can cause a 
little ir.somn i a- - that ' s why we don't like to give it 
of ter 4 p.m. Each pill should last for four hours; 
if it doesn't last that long, then we up the dose. 

"Hie funny tiling about this drug is that when it 
wears off, it's just like jumping off a cliff. I 
had ova iittle kid who took it at 7:30 a.m., and it 
wore off m the middle of English class at 11:30 a.m. 
Mic w,l: flunking the class, and so we increased the 

g<sc and ''he passed easily. We can go as high as 
i i ; » milligrams a day if we have to, and that's 

a • rr'c* y big s ng for a little kid. Of course, we 
uv to e careful of an ove rdose- - 1 oo much medication 
,'i-e. i'l.'. a vc go taolu . " 

^ r . Mart::! finished his talk, a group of 
: i*:vt * • git he re i t- exchange notes. One mother de- 
c l:i.t : . ‘ ! : : ..a-i CiV? her family. "You just can't 

- ; a - • u c . ; V„ dune for our bov." she saij, 
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"The teacher can tell the difference bner r i 
forget to give him the pill m the i-Jiting, 
call rae up and say: Something is »%rong with your 

boy— you forgot to give him his Ritalin today 

This attitude warms the corporate heart of 
CIBA Pharmaceutical, the firm based in Summit, 

New Jersey, that sold about $10 million worth of 
Ritalin last year in three strengths --peach (20 
milligrams), pale green (10 milligrams) and pale 
yellow (5 milligrams) Says CIBA chemist Dr. 

Robert W Buchanan: "The purpose of Ritalin is tc 
quiet the child sufficiently so he can get along 
at home and in school Otherwise, if he wasn't 
cured by the time he was 12 or 13, there wouldn’t 
be much left to work with " 

Administering the pill is seldom a problem 
with younger children Most physicians urge par- 
ents to tell their tots that Ritalin is a "happy 
pill, learning pill or vitamin." But older child- 
ren are harder to delude, and they won't always 
swallow that line. "Seventh- and eighth- graders 
are particularly hard to handle," says Dr. Rosen- 
thal. "They seem to be under some strange sort of 
peer-group pressure: any pill they can get in the 
school bathroom is fine; anything they get from 
the doctor is not . " 

Apparently some of the piJUs changing hands 
in the bathroom happen to be Ritalin. The problem 
has become so serious that doctors new ask pharma- 
cists to label the containers with caution Says 
Dr. James A Dugger of South San Francisco: "If 

there are teens in the house, we ask the druggist 
not to label the bottle, or mark it Tn some way so 
that a teen-ager doesn't make off with a child's 
medication . " 

But even if Ritalin abuse can be curbed some 
critics insist the drug is still dangerous. 

Thwarting a child's hyperacti vi ty might destroy a 
potential genius. Moreover, a youngster who can't 
adjust to the classroom isn't necessarily a failure. 

In his San Leandro office, Dr. Martin ad- 
dresses himself to this perplexing question Af- 
ter a while, he lifts up a spongy plastic brain 
and tosses it back and forth, "livery one is always 
asking what would have happened to bins te in if we 
had given him Ritalin," says Dr. Martin. "Well, 
we just wouldn't have done it, that's all. 1 mean, 
you don't think he was hyperactive , do you?" 
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NOTES FROM MIDDLE AMERICA 

WICHITA, KANSAS (LNS) --Verne Miller, the At- 
torney General in Wichita, has been going around 
the town arresting various people for '.ambling 
and narcotics traffic. His latest target was tin. 
Knights of Columbus. - several Kn:ghts were ar- 
rested recently on \ gambling raid 

WICHITA, KAN AS if.NS) - -A ’.•■aJm m a local 
public school wa- r i red for radical ac t ; v . •. y -- 
he played "Jesus Jhrisi Superstar" in la^s an: 
wore his ha* r to ‘ ton o*" h i .» o 
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YOK'D LA lONUUiLJ TO TWO YEARS FOR REFUSING 
INDUCTION 

NEW i u k k i L .\ S \ --Fable "Yoruba" Guzman, 
Central Committee member and Minister of In- 
formation of the Young Lords Party, was sen- 
tenced early March to two years in jail for 
refusing induction and to attend his physi- 
cal examination . 

During the trial, the judge presiding over 
the case refused to listen to Yoruba 1 s conten- 
tions that he was Puerto Rican and therefore 
not eligible tor the draft since Puerto Rico 
is a colony of the United States while it 
should be an independent nation. Puerto Ricans 
now do not even have a vote in Congress. 

On the day he was supposed to be sentenced, 
a demonstration of about 500 people picketed 
the courts in protest and also in solidarity 
with Carlos Feliciano whose trial started the 
same day. The judge, afraid that these two 
Ceases together would be too much for the go- 
vernment to handle, remembered he had another 
case and postponed the sentencing for the next 
day. 

Yoruba is now appealing the case and is 
meanwhile working for the YLP in Philadelphia. 

In an attempt to squelch what seems to be 
a resurgence of the Ybung Lords, stronger than 
ever, the government appears to have decided to 
use the tactic of drafting the Lords' leader- 
ship for the army . 

Beniamin Cruz, who was organizing for the 
Lords in Puerto Rico, was also recently arrested 
and charged with refusing to be drafted. He is 
now awaiting trial 

-30- 
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LEARNING TO PLAY C.iiSS 

To wear away the time we learn to play chess . 

In thousands, horses and infantry chase each other, 
Move quickly into action, in attack or in retreat. 
Talent and swift feet gives us the upper hand. 

■* * ★ 

Lyes must loot far all e ad, and thoughts be deeply 

pondered . 

Be bold and unremitting in attack t 

Give the wrong command, and two chariots are 
rendered useless. 

Come the right moment, a pawn can bring you 

victory . 

A k * 

The i'ored on both Sides are equally balanced 
But victory will come only to one side. 

Attack, retreat, with unerring strategy: 

Then you will merit the title of great commander. 

r*.m the Prison Diary of 
Ho Chi Minii 

V * 

* • • ' * •».*•«•*•*-»»•»•*•.•****•***#*„***** 
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THE ROLE PLA/ED BK WOMEN 
IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND TODAf 


by Madge Davison (Northern Ireland Ci\ii Rights 

Association.: 

BELFAST (LNS)--The image that James Connolly 
once portrayed of women m Ireland as the ''Slaves 
of Slaves” has been shattered forever by their emer- 
gance as the leaders of the current campaign for 
freedom in Northern Ireland 

We have for some time had a fair share or out- 
standing women as political figureheads But it 
was not until the Unionist Government started to 
use the British Army as tools to implement their 
disastrous policy of repression through internment 
that this situation became the rule rather than the 
exception , 

July 3rd, 1970--the curfew on the Falls Road 
(a Catholic ghetto areaj saw the women of Belfast 
coming into their own. The area had been cut off 
and movement out of doors completely restricted 
for two days, yet thousands of women marched from 
other housing estates carrying food tmuch of which 
had been given by Protestant women) for the be- 
leagured families behind the Army lines Ignoring 
threats to their lives they marched straight over 
the barbed wire barricades and distributed the food, 
and to add insult to injury, continued m a vic- 
tory march round and round the area for three hours 
singing civil rights songs to the bewildered soldiers 

Since that time the women have been playing 
a prominent role in all the mass movements, espe- 
cially the Northern Ireland Civil Rights Associa- 
tion. But the significance of this only becomes 
clear if one understands the conditions in which 
women live. 

The homes' in which they are expected to raise 
a family (on ’’dole” money) can be described as 
nothing more than hovels, with two bedrooms, no 
hot water, outside toilets- -houses hastily erected 
at the turn o£ the century to accomodate the mill 
workers of the huge linen industry Notwithstand- 
ing these atrocious conditions, most of the houses 
are often termed "little palaces” b> visitors to 
them because of their clean and tidy appearance 

i 

Imagine how they must feel, when at 4 a rti some 
morning they are dragged out of bed as the British 
Army kicks the front door off its hinges They 
drag every male member of the family excluding the 
baby in the cot off tb the waiting Saracens iar- 
mored cars) to face 48 hours of interrogation and/ 
or torture. Then they tear the "little palace" 
asunder--knocking holes in walls, ceilings, cup- 
boards; using grappling hooks to tear up floor- 
boards--all m a supposed effort to locate arms 
and ammunition. 

Eventually they depart after being audacious 
enough to ask the women of the house to sign a doc- 
ument under the Special Powers Act stating that 
"no damage has been done to the house during tne 
search" ' 

Maura Meehan and boroth,. Maguire were alerting 
an area that the British Army were about to "raid" 
by blowing car horns and rig horns, wr.en a patrol 
of soldiers murdered them by blowing the.r hedds 
off as they sat in their oar^ 

ITbik-'Crio 


The British claimed that the women had attempted 
to shoot soldiers Needless to say, no gun was ever 
found and the statements of 20 people in the area 
say the only shots to be fired were from the Army. 

The necessity for women vigilantes to be alerting 
people may sound strange to American peopl£--but 
this has been a routine ritual almost nightly since 
the Army instituted its "get-tough” policy in 1970, 

Since August 9, 1971, Internment Day, the strug- 
gle for democracy has been championed almost solely 
by the women, simply because the men were either in- 
terned m the Concentration Camps or "on the run”. 
There was no one left but the wives, mothers, 
daughters and sisters to do all the work in build- 
ing up the civil disobedience campaign against in- 
ternment There is an old saying that the women in 
our country are very difficult to rouse--but once 
roused they are very difficult to pacify. This say- 
ing is proving truer every day. 

The women in the North have had enough of re- 
pression by the authorities This is why the Rent 
and Rate strike initiated by the Northern Ireland 
Civil Rights Association as the only peaceful method 
employed to resist the Government's internment pol L 
icy, has been a tremendous success--because in all 
cases it was the women who made the decision not to 
pay any rent or rates to the corrupt Stormont re- 
gime until all the men are released from illegal in- 
ternment At least 20% of the rents owed to the 
N 1 Housing Trust (a government owned housing com- 
pany) have been witheld In fact, in two towns-- 
Serabane and Newry--the Stormont government (which 
rules Northern Ireland for Great Britain) was forced 
to take over administration after debts of almost 
500,000 pounds were accumulated. 

This tremendous campaign is having such an ad- 
verse effect on the Unionist Government that they 
have introduced more repressive legislation which 
now enables the Government to deduct money for rent 
from social security benefits, family allowances-- 
m fact from any payment made by the Government and 
also from the wages of workers. 

This legislation has been described by the 
Child Poverty Action Group in England as "the most 
anti -social piece of legislation this century.” 

But, undaunted, the women are carrying on with the 
rent strike, for the Government may eventually re- 
trieve the money but it will cost them millions of 
pounds to do it 

Most of the work in the present campaign is 
carried out by working class women but there is an 
indication that the middle classes are tentatively 
showing their disgust of internment by refusing to 
pay rates 

Some women, mostly from a middle class back- 
ground, who are Protestants, organized a group known 
as "Women Together" They have established for the 
women m the beseiged areas a place where they can 
gather to knit, sew and talk about the situation 
b.it do precious little to solve any of the problems. 

As one woman leader in the civil rights move- 
ment .n Lei:,, says, "Talk is cheap.” But at least 
tht ; ha.e established a forum where Protestant and 
Cat ho 1 . ~ women ~an meet without animosity and they 
must ce gi.en credit for this much. 
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At present there are over 900 men and boys in- 
terned or awaiting internment and as yet no women, 
although some prominent women in the North have 
also "gone on the run" fearing that the intf^nment 
of women is. imminent. This assumption hardly seems 
unrealistic considering that their resistance is 
doing untold damage to the authorities. 

— 30— 

GAY DEATH AT VACAVILLE: 

INMATES CHARGE PRISON WITH CRUELTY AND NEGLECT 
Gay Sunshine/LIBERATION News Service 

VACAVILLE, Cal. (LNS) -- Westley Ashmore, a 
25-year-old gay prisoner of the California State 
Medical Facility at Vacaville, was found hanged 
by the neck in his cell on Feb. 25. Westley, or 
"Little Bit", as his gay brothers in the Jenner 
Homosexual Unit at Vacaville called him, was pro- 
nounced dead some 30 minutes later by the prison 
physician. 

Because of the unusual circumstances of his 
death, a fellow inmate and friend of Ashmore has 
filed a complaint in the Solano County Superior 
Court requesting a hearing in which he will present 
evidence alleging that Ashmore's suicide attempt 
was the result of cruel treatment and neglect by 
the staff of the Vacaville facility. Several in- 
mates have written letters and affidavits support- 
ing the position of Donald Stay, the inmate filing 
the petition. 

Prisoners' accounts do not differ greatly on 
the circumstances surrounding the death: Ashmore 
was discovered at approximately 8:10 p.m. hang- 
ing from the vent in his room by a rope made from 
tom sheets. Guards had nothing to cut him down with 
until Stay threw them a pack of razor blades. 

When a portable resuscitator arrived approxi- 
mately 15 minutes later, none of the guards knew 
how to operate the machine. Stay reports that he 
told the guard that he had been trained to operate 
the machine and to handle emergency life-saving op- 
erations such as the one called for, but they would 
not let him out of his cell to give assistance. 

One guard tried to revive Ashmore through mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation, but failed. 

The prison doctor arrived approximately 30 
minutes later, according to the accounts of several 
prisoners, and could do nothing but pronounce Ash- 
more dead. 

Ashmore was arrested in Ventura County, Calif, 
in 1967 and charged with six coqnts of oral copu- 
lation (section 288a of the Calif. Penal Code) . 

The charges were reduced, leading to a conviction 
for "Lewd and Lascivious Conduct", a felony in 
Calif, punishable by from one year to life imprison- 
ment . 

Westley was sentenced in May 1967 at the age 
of 19. In each of the past three years he was re- 
portedly .denied parole because of "immoral conduct" 
charges (CDC 115) in his prison record. The last 
such charge is listed in the prison guards' records 
on January 1, 1972. According to prisoners' ac- 
counts, this last charge was entered after a guard 
had found Ashmore and another prisoner in a "com- 
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promising position" in the showers. 

Just two day§ before his death, Ashmore went 
before the parole board for another hearing. He 
was told that he would not be eleigible for pa- 
role again this year because of the "immoral con- 
duct" charges in his records. 

After being denied parole, Ashmore was report- 
edly very depressed, and tried to arrange confer- 
ences with his case manager and other Vacaville 
personnel. He was refused a conference twice on 
the day of his death. Stay's affidavit says that 
in his depression Ashmore went to Custody officers 
to try to have them "help him and lock him up for 
his own good." Stay goes on to report that Ashmore 
returned from the Custody office saying that the 
officers "would not help him and 'fuck it'." 

If Donald Stay is granted a hearing in So- 
lano Co. Superior Court, he will bring other wit- 
nesses to give their testimony of the incident, 
signed affidavits, evidence and records to the ef- 
fect that imprisonment in the Jenner Homosexual 
Unit constitutes "cruel and unusual punishment", 
and that the prison officials of the Jenner Unit 
are "guilty of conspiracy to commit murder upon 
Westley D. Ashmore... in that he took his own life 
due to corporal punishment." 

Stay's petition further charges that the 
Jenner staff is prejudiced towards gays discrim- 
inates against them in work assignments, housing 
and other programs, and that the "medical depart- 
ment... has failed to respond to several emergency 
situations in the homosexual unit." 

The "cruel and unusual punishment" charge ap- 
pears to be grounded partly in the allegation that 
prisoners get sent to solitary confinement for 
masturbation and similar trivial infractions of 
the prison rules. In addition Stay's affidavit 
states that cell windows in the Homosexual Unit 
are covered with steel plates so that prisoners 
will not be able to see each other, putting the 
inmates in depressing situations where "he is 
treated like an animal and not a human being". 

-30- 

************************************************ 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. BUYS SHELF SPACE 

The Am e r^. c a¥i° ^ b L Company has agreed to 
pay cash for better shelf position in supermarkets 
for cartons of brands such as Pall Mall, 

Tareyton and Lucky Strike. American Tobacco has 
agreed to pay one chain approximately $10 a month 
for the second shelf, a spot Lorillard had retained 
for $7 per shelf. Lorillard drops to the fifth 
shelf. The amount that American Tobacco will pay 
this one chain is T240,000 a year. 
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♦a************************************************ 

I am opposing a social order in which it is 
possible for one man who does absolutely nothing 
that is useful to amass a fortune of millions of 
dollars--while millions of men and women who work 
all the days of their lives secure barely enough 
for a wretched existence. 

Eugene Debs, 1918 

! March 25, 1972 more'.". . 
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MINAMA'l A, Japan-- " 1 1 1 : no . •? - - m . ... 

little Toyoko died," says Mis M.-ig Ml 

our wedding anniversary Mar::, . ii * 

ter was only eight 

A bizarre ailment j:ad s— vr . ..y:.,-; 

in 1953, her mother recui j > ' ,v u - 

hopping about like a :: • : j , an .: t;.L n.;/t 
on her back all mushy like a druid. am: i.,u : 1 

she was grinning ail the t'.re 

"Couldn't figure out v.uat : L:.e 

! said i t must be some tc. : he Ms- u- *• r ,'M 

my child must be diseased like n.. u: :a* - : row 

that were dying all > ut u a. ” ' - 1 • . 

we've real 1 / got someth.mg -i A 

Toyoko* s attacks had no cause-- ,i *-* : : seeme 
to the family She was the first loowr. or 

mercury poisoning, called Mmamita b;.s •:*-*. se 4 

villagers. Thus far, Minamata L*. -* - *- s ' - ■ -*d 

the lives oi 5J residents of in... ig 

town . 

Over th. e past fourteen >ear^, .'.ut. : ■> .. ji’*: z:\ 
Minamata have been bi.ndei, dera:* ,e. on ' M..uvi, 
by the mcrcuiy wastes -uutunl j.. .. .• v 

of Slun-Nihon ehisso Corpurat *on , oic •< J. n. 
largest fern : 1 : :cj nor. panics and 
employer . 

The r e~ • ! me , wu . _ • . . . . : n : 

Minamata ra> througn a . e • * ’ 

area's fish and shcllt i:d. i.*. .-.j ! < -* • .» : ■ 

seafood contra*, red i :.l uam, h. * • ■ ■ : 

inent 

"1 thuiignt nutr:uiv)ij -.as y < 1 a . •• 

went to K o i • • "a t < : : . . u - . ■ ' '■ ; ' - 

continued iu..-r. Ms i'l-nuu *• • * ’• t: : 

was black :n*lusri;ul -Ml • 1 “ * * *■ 

smelled 1 : • e rotten u g c •-» . c- ' - ' ' ‘ • -*• 

tlieir she! is ::a i t ^pvn 

" J he r** as ; ; : ' a ; ’ . . - * . - . 1 * 

the f i si: , ’ " * • 1 ’ : ‘ 

ch l id ate T :c* f , M-. t . : • 

poj son jful it. . ‘ ■ 1 '• 

eat ih sh • i: ,r • 

\ot 

• 1 e arne av i’* 


I - 

M i n am at t 
are u 

t .he i n 

large 



li.ing to draw 
:■ : ■ . ■ ; . by partici- 

ior almost two de- 
' ; .'■■■ t : ■ c-d to hide their 
■ . i;- criminates against 

. • . . or crippled members. 

,tsv . ,d-.:c.n centers on the 
1: . . i u. i i iiian ci al and moi - 
■ . . . "... j. .ia..,, : ngs , is winning 

... vM.,»r , Asahi Shimbun, re- 

concern when it editcr- 
■ ,r u::;i of compensation that has 

• M; . vr iiU - tc . :•.••• pa-.,> to victims shows how 
PM y . C; m tins country." 

, ... : : . ii allowance for patients 

- n mercury poisoning has been 

, ■ ; . ., 4SSs _ , t tla.i the government has sided 
..... c 1;i - - vests against pollution sufferers 
. j. - ;'. w .if t w o decades In the Minamata 
c ,- 4 ."the r.vite’ ;ok> o moved initially to quash 
. r , r.t j the mercury poisoning epidemic. 

: 1 conUucted in December 1970 disclosed 
n-.y cw/- tin rus of 1'ohyo ’ s residents regarded 

t - ^ ^ v-ji t crmL; from pollution poisoning 

y. A r. u u.:. v - - r he government's high-growth 

on cm it •' ■* J c ' es 

• j .u : i,.c < -i tu n years after the first cases 

• ; ■ ■ ; i v. . Mr.it the go\ eminent first 

_,i*_ it y;, v.soi osud; ti.ut methyl mercury had been 
n- j i ai::o jz v i i n imct a - -a f ter mercury wastes from a 

. f i_c t * \ in .\ugau Prefecture had begun 

: r r y : .1 ’ 1 1 ^ i i. v i "g downs t ream 

r ; ,n ,| ,’eTs of onc-sliai'c stockholders sup- 
. -U. M:.ii mala patients showed up last May 
!. : a y , u- 1 .>cklioi dor-: meeting, the management 
.. nu.'ke-.! the hall with 500 st rongarm-men 

j. , . . v : i\ ro: t.ke ocerf'Sion By the end of 

:: , r-.- .urn a dozen of the Minamata sym- 
u ; . . , . ; ; : ci i . : o s p ■ 1 a 1 1 ~ a t i o n 

,i.v. ; )v..u tu say that crows somehow 

; , . ,y . . r 1 >u.ng Lo die and wait cir- 

• i j i-i ; ^ 1X , v : i: iiu the crows themselves 

, • . j.iv^y Mis Mizoguchi said. 
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ll.L- stars turned out for 
ut the movie "The Godfather" 
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cute! jf attraction was 
! ; ' ' ’ - • ■ i Men iv kiss i nge r 

’ ■ li liii, Kissinger 

e : - ! i t After al 1 f 

: , 'Ml'- guilt by as s oc i - 
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(Note to editors: See packet *416 for cac.<- 

ground on Overney' s carder.) 

FRANCE: THE NEW RESISTANCE 
AFTERMATH OF OVERNEY KILLING 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) -- The contrast was striking 
between the cold official indifference to the 
murder of Pierre Overney, a young worker at Renault, 
and the immediate reaction of government, police, 
and press to the capture and temporary imprison- 
ment of Robert Nogrette, a Renault official in 
charge of hiring and firing. 

Overney was shot and killed on February 25 
by a factory policeman while he was distributing 
anti-racist leaflets outside the plant. (The police- 
man was later arrested and charged with murder ) 
Eleven days after Overney' s murder, and after a 
massive demonstration at his funeral, Nogrette 
was kidnaped by the New People's Resistance, and 
released two days later on March 10. 

President Pompidou -- who had spoken not a 
word about the murder of Overney -- declared that 
the capture was "an absolutely unspeakable act, 
worthy of a country of savages", a remark he didn't 
make as Premier in 1965 when the Moroccan revolu- 
tionary, Ben Barka, was kidnapped on the streets 
of Paris and later murdered by secret policemen. 

These different official responses merely 
dramatized the government's hypocrisy, adding new 
fuel to outrage against Overney 's killing that had 
already forged (at least temporarily) a new unity 
of action among French militant groups. 

At Overney' s funeral, March 3, hundreds of 
thousands of people formed a mammoth protest 
demonstration demanding the disbanding of the 
armed police and an end to the firing oi militants. 
This demonstration -- organized in open defiance 
of the largest trade union federation in France -- 
united in fact, if not in theory, all of the new 
left groups in France. 

Five days after this demonstration, Agcnce 
de Presse "Liberation" , an independent agency, 
announced that Nogrette had been captured by the 
New People's Resistance, a group formed in 1970 of 
several hundred militant workers and students. 

In their communique, the People's Resistance 
called for: "immediate liberation of ail our 

c omrades arrested after the murder at Renault, and 
the reinstatement of all the woikers fired in the 
aftermath of that murder." (After the killing, 
the Renault management fired about twenty militants 
who had, along with many others, expressed their 
grief and anger over the murder. Seven of them 
were arrested by the police, after leing hnutali' - 
beaten by guards.) 

The New People's Resistance pointed out that 
the murder of Overney was no accident. It c L .n:, 
they explained, after a period of increased actini 
in the Renault shops and on its assembly l:i:< 

'The murderer's pistol wa* diiecled jgai'^L 
t he workers of the second flom simp s v.no I... ' 
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begun to control the speed of the Assembly lines, 
thev were timing the work themselves. . 

"It was directed against the workers of the 
first floor who retaliated against unjustified 
sanctions by forcing the foreman to do the work 
himself ... .In several shops, the workers had started 
rating the foremen, keeping a record of their 
mistakes . . 

"On the fifth floor, the paint-sprayers had 
enforced a system of job-rotation to prove that the 
current division of labor is an arbitrary system 
designed to divide the workers... By exchanging jobs, 
they prevented the stool-pigeons -- who are usually 
given the finisher's job -- from constantly spying 
on the other workers. Above all, they were giving 
an example of a more human, more egalitarian organ- 
ization of labor." 

After the kidnapping of Nogrette, the French 
police invaded and sear died the homes of known 
Maoists -- but to no avail. 

The capture was not, of course, approved by 
the trade-union movement. The CGT-- largest trade 
union federation which is controlled by France's 
staid, reform-minded Communist Party -- pointed to 
the kidnapping as further justification of its 
consistent c . idenmation of the "ultra- left" , which 
it claims is playing into the hands of the government 
by providing pretexts for repression while driving 
the middle-classes further to the right. 

But even the more radical minority union, the 
CFDT -- which, unlike the CGT, had sharply de- 
nounced the murder of Overney -- criticized the 
action of the New People's Resistance as "regret- 
able and dangerous". 

The movements to the left of the Communist 
Party -- those which had called their members to 
Overney 's funeral -- were divided on the tactical 
wisdom of the act, but all held the Renault man- 
agement, which had permitted a worker to be mur- 
dered at its gate .exclusively responsible. Mean- 
while, many workers interviewed at Renault by 
the Agence de Presse"Liberat ion "expressed approval 
of the capture. No one had a good word to say for 
Nogrette, over whom the straight media were slobber- 
ing at that moment. 

In a later communique, the New People's Re- 
sistance defied the Renault management to permit 
a general assembly of the workers -- in the absence 
of all supervisory personnel -- to determine No- 
grette's fate. Neither the unions nor the Renault 
management were prepared to let such a meeting take 
place . 

With the police still frantically searching 
for them, the leftists decided to release Nogrette 
on March 10. 

Thirteen leftist groups -- Anarchist, Maoist, 
Trotskyist -- issued a joint call for a "national 
day of propaganda" against repression at Renault 
and elsewhere, for the liberation of the imprisoned 
worlers, the reinstatement of those who were fired, 
and the disbanding of the armed factory police. On 
: riday March 1 A these groups took their message all 
o-e. tin- country, u the market places, the factory 
ga:*. •, ' L*. ;r f . ts, ^ ■! i. y directly to the nopula- 

t. . ; of the Government a.. 1 the 
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SPEED FREAK 
by Bud 

Good Tunes/ LIBERATION News Service 

Being a speed freak is a lot like taking a 
roller-coaster ride a million miles long. After 
the fun is gone you may not be able to stop the 
ride. And it doesn't matter much how sick you 
are, or how tired of going up and down, over and 
over again. 

My friends who know speed agree that the 
following pretty well describes the effects of 
methadrine crystal: Intelligence seems to rise 
by ten or fifteen per cent in as many minutes af- 
ter the injection The user suddenly has enough 
stamina to listen to the most obnoxious person 
he knows for several hours and then smash his ego 
with a couple of well-chosen words. A social 
cripple with a neck half a dozen shades too red 
for his company suddenly musters more slime than 
Dick Cavett, more gall than Lew Sterrett. 

For the oppressive personality speed is eu- 
phoria. For the introverted it may offer strength 
to project ideas and influence others' thoughts. 

Artist turns critic, critics become doodlers, 
those with mystical tendencies find a playground 
w ith no horizons. Efficiency replaces disorder, 
then becomes an obsession. One of my friends used 
to say, "I want to stop eating, sleeping and ex- 
creting." 

In all these speed is different from opiates 
which are favored by miserable people, sick of 
living. Heroin, to anyone else, will probably 
amount to no more than a warm, vaguely orgasmic 
feeling, similar to that experienced when one 
sleeps too much, a few rather ugly dreams, and in 
the last half of the high, profound boredom. 

Barbiturates lack even the warmth, allow 
twice the capacity for boredom and the abcesses 
one gets from shooting them are often just short 
of the effects of snakebite. 

With speed, the spike mania begins much more 
quickly, as soon as the mind associates effect 
with the instrument. No attendant nausea, as 
w ith the opiates, comes with speed -- only physi- 
cal and mental energy. 

Three hours after a heavy hit of crystal the 
u ser will have passed the plateau of its effect. 
The high is controlled and thoughts are highly 
rational but the decline into fatigue will have 
begun. Assuming you're not a real habitue vou'll 
have found something really interesting to do 
Now it makes sense to take another hit. This 
time the results are not so pleasing, but you 
can get back into a good conversation within a 
few minutes. 

If you smoke cigarettes, and I never knew a 
speed freak who didn’t, you’ll be smoking far too 
much by now. Throat and chest become uncomfort- 
able, you’re incessantly thirsty, your back begins 
to ache. The second injection wears off mere 
quickly 

With the third or fourth shot things become 
really tedious. Energy becomes hostility, people 
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begin to stare silently at walls, speak evasive- 
ly or only tc be polite. 

As the city outside is becoming flatulent 
with morning traffic, you retire to your room, 
pull the curtain to shut out the day's obscene 
light and lie down Your mind still races, un- 
controllably new, singing absurd songs and saying 
absurd things over and over. As a diversion 
from that and from increasing physical discom- 
fort you may read or watch television for three 
or four hours . 

Then your eyes begin to tire; shut them 
and they bum terribly Hold them shut until 
the pain is gone, and you become aware of an in- 
tensifying ache m your kidneys and bladder. 

While going to urinate, a purple blindness falls 
around you like a bag. You hold to a door to keep 
from falling and gradually get back to bed. 

A finger to your throat and the bedside 
clock reveal that your heart is pumping a hudred 
and sixty times a minute. Lie still and it slows 
do^n, close your eyes and endure the burning again 
They feel as big as watermelons now, intolerably 
sore . 

Drift into a waking dream of people who sit 
talking in strange and murderous subtleties. A 
little varicose vein in your leg has begun to 
twist like a rusty nail beneath the skin Slap: 
Your eyes fall open, scalded and watering into 
an upper world as vast and hideous as a Piranesi 
prison . 

Something dimly heard in the grottoes of the 
undermind is howling with hurt and rage. You 
want to cry for it. Turning to someone on the 
bed beside you, you find a person almost unrecog- 
nizeablv changed, or some great slug or fantastic 
insect with a moldy skull where the friendly face 
should be. 

Muscles of your hands and legs cramp, be- 
coming useless with charlie-horses . By this time 
you will be wondering how you could endure such 
physical pain as has taken over your body. The 
answer is that you probably couldn’t do it with- 
out speed. 

Spectral people stand m comers, shadows 
lope across the room, here and there doors 
creak and slam where no doors are. Heat light- 
ning pulses on the ceiling. You dream a violent 
dream where parodies of humanity with vaguely 
familiar faces move to the shattered cadences 
of a condemning voice you can't quite hear. Fi- 
nally you sleep, only to wake up in two hours, 
high without another hit 

Four days later you will realize you still 
haven't slept soundly If you have any more crys- 
tal, you’ll hit again before you are straight. 

I have never known a speed freak who could let 
it alone for twelve hours. 

Continued use, aside from rotting out your 
teeth ani tne other physical damage it does, will 
bring the substance of your nightmares into wak- 
ing situations unless you use more and more speed. 
Eventually you won't be able to sleep without it 
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I had a strong needle habit for about sc\ on 
months. I broke it by the greatest of efforts, 
two years ago. Since then I have done five snort 
nans on ingested speed The last one, only 
night long, took me two weeks to get over 1 
still have a strong temptation to use the sum 
when it's available. 

On the rare occasions when I see the stuff, 

I usually vomit, feel a looseness of the bowels 
and tremble so violently that it would be impos- 
sible to get a needle into my own vein. If sonic- 
one else tries to hit me, the vein shrinks at the 
approach of the point, making it difficult to 
find -- so strong is my fear of this drug This 
is not an uncommon phenomenon There is no longer 
any pleasure m doing the drug itself If I re- 
sist the urge to take some the craving passes in 
about ten hours. Formerly it might have lasted 
for days. 

Remembering a random dozen of my friends, I 
find that only two have escaped the law or hos- 
pitalization. Only those two have really broken 
th^ir habits. They did this by breaking all their 
connections and by conscientiously resisting the 
desire to start shooting again for months on end 
I know of absolutely no other cure for a speed 

habit . 

-30- 

ANGELA: "NOT MY PEERS BUT I ACCEPT THIS JURY" 
by Karen McConnell 

SAN JOSE (LNS)--The tiny courtroom was hardly 
even full on Tuesday, March 14 Spectators and 
reporters expected another round of questions 
about jobs, health, and magazine subscriptions of 
prospective jurors, and many skipped the session. 
Those who attended were caught by surprise when 
Angela Davis stood up in her capacity of co- coun- 
sel and said, 

"We have long contended that it is impossible 
for me to get a fair trial in Santa Clara county, 
and as I look at the rnen and women on this jury, 
it does reflect the composition of this county. 
There are no black people on the jury It is not 
a jury of my peers, but we believe that the men 
aixd women on this jury will put forth their best 
efforts to be fair, Because we have confidence 
in these men and women, and in order to prevent 
further delay, wc accept this jury." 

The c hal lenge passed to prosecutor Albert 
Harris. Harris hesitated a moment, then said, 

"The People accept the jury." Judge Richard kv- 
nason looked up as reporters ran for their phones, 
and said, "The jury will be sworn in." Selection 
took only two weeks, ending two weeks earlier than 
expected . 

Hie jury w ill try Angela for murder, k:x;r- 
ping, and conspiracy. The state duuges her with 
supplying the guns for the August, 19 70 '.'an i 
County Courthouse escape attempt, where no stege-i 
were taken in an attempt to exchange tin ;: tor hit 

SoJedad Brothers Judge liurold Haley, * of i".r 
hostages, was killed by she r mis deputy's bullets, 
as were Jonathon Jackson, James McClain, : J ,, : ; - 
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:i:r. C: : r i s t mas . The guns us e d in the killing we re 
registered to Angela--she says she bought them for 
her own protection ai ter receiving threats to her 
1 1 f c . 

Under California .law, death caused during the 
c omni s s i on of a felony becomes the fault of the felon, 
regardless of who actually causes the death. .And 
any person who is an accessory to the crime (for ex- 
ample whoever the weapons are registered to) can also 
be charged with murder 

The jury, which consists of eight women and 
four men has no blacks on it The day before Angela 
accepted the jury. Prosecutor Harris used one of his 
20 peremptory challenges to remove Janie Hamphill, 
the only black, from the panel. Harris said that 
Mrs. Hemphill had litigation pending with the state 
of California regarding the renewal of a liquor li- 
cense, and therefore would not be a fair juror, even 
though Mrs Hemphill said that she and her husband 
had decided to let the license lapse, and had no 
intention of renewing it 

With Mrs. Hemphill's dismissal, only one non- 
white is left on the jury. He is Luis Franco, a Chi- 
cano who came from Mexico in 1953. A native American 
woman held one of the four alternate seats until the 
prosecution dismissed her with a peremptory chal- 
lenge 

But three women on the jury said they oppose 
the Vietnam war. One has a son who is a CO Another 
is the wife of a Vietnam veteran. Two members of the 
jury are retired, arid one is under 21 years old. 

There are no students. 

The defense made it clear that they accepted 
the jury, not because they like it, but because it was 
the best they could get in Santa Clara county The 
black population, of the county is only 2%. The 
two largest employing industries are weapons and 
electronics 

The jury was chosen from the list of registered 
voters, a method which underrepresents blacks, 
browns, the young, and the poor Most of those 
questioned were nervous, answered "sir" to the 
lawyers and the judge, and seemed cowed by their 
examiners 

'Hie selection revealed a cross section of 
voter attitudes toward the law, the media, blacks, 
and communism: Angela is innocent until proven 
guilty, but those in jail belong there, or else 
why would they be there? Ihe media print lies and 
distort facts, but usually with some basis. Blacks 
have oeen shortchanged in America, but violence is 
not the answer No one spoke up for the communist 
party, but most admitted that they knew little about 
communism, and some bl.imod their ignorance on 
the schools 

So, the jury ' s chosen, t.lv alternates seated, 
and the trial w ; il begin on March 27. 

3 J - - 

(Pia^ks t :> C; W.% : a- for this story ) 

ww id "j *c i y much surpi’^ed to learn that 
i !c ' : ’j:\ : ; v ’ ; ! v i . g t'.n.al security was made 

■ : ..o* » i’ u- • - of political cons i derat ion . " 

-- • c.’.ai ■: : ‘ : o. on Oct obex 10, 1950 
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CUBA: WHERE 






By Benue rar: = : 

Chicago Seed/lTBEkAI I ON Ne.o 3e:.._: 

tf Ar lerioa ' $ children nave n z .-•’'v- 

rica [the three ccnzinenzs, , 7 4 j-:. 
thousand die sad'./, fzrsake y ..y a^ri-.g w rs : 
year of life. There are Latin P.mer eon s^.'.nzrz^e 
in which this figure counts in certain sects., us 
to ZOO per thousand. 

Thousands upon thousands of cnf.dren e.^s ■ 
seven die of uncel zevable ai.menis -- aiwrrhea, 
inf Tarnation of the lungs, mayn^triti yt, hunger; 
thousands upon thousands dte of z'-mr .ureases 
without h os p i ta l zone z v meat r; r: e; : n _ ...: anas 
upon thousands cure washing ao-cut, cripp ^ea 
by endemic cretinism, ma lari a, trachoma and 
other ills b ro ugh t ojo ou i o y centrum natir n l a on 
of water and other necessities - 


In this continent of almost 200 million hu- 
man beings, two thirds of whom zw-e Tnd.ans, Mes- 
tizos, degree s, ih^oe who are discriminated u- 
gainst,. . . in this continent of semi-colonies , there 
die of hunger, oj curable diseases or of O' re ma- 
ture old age , some four persons ver 'minute, some 
5, 500 per day, 2 million per year, some 10 mtllicn 
each five years - 

These deaths could easily be averted, but 
nevertheless they continue « Two thirds of Latin 
Americans population lives briefly and lives un- 
der the constant threat of death . in 25 years 
this holocaust has brought about twice as many 
deaths as toe First World War-, and it still ra- 
ges . 

Meanwhile there flows from Latin America to 
the United States a cons tend, torrent of moneu: 
some $4, COO per minus*, $o million per day, Ci 
billion per year, v 1 0 billion each f \ne years. 

For each thousand dollars which leases us, one 
dead body remains. 01,000 per- le whl t ha - is :.hi 
price of what is called imperialism. " 

-- from rhe Second Decia r at [ on of Havana, 
read and approved by the National Gene r ai Assembly 
of the People of Cuba, gathered in Mart' Plaza, 
Havana Cuba, F*ee T er-ltory of Amer'ca, February 

1962 . 
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The Second Declaration of i la van, wa f a state- 
ment, more than anything else, of sei r -awareness 
of a people who had become conscious of their 
place and situation in History and weie determined 
to change it It was a statement of solidant) 
in the best sense of that term -- it .va 3 n ' f u lied 
with righteous . : ■Jn a*, 1 ar. iy : " the- w 

r> specific -- a: i ^-t a 1 no - 1 i ir ,; M ’ ..h'e j 1 ;-. 

rages that the people of the r)n A Wo- id are sub 
jected to :n their daily 

But it A an t even it^p tneve -- . an a. y see 
in clear, simple. graphic terms tha* e/eivAi.. 
with a brail* to t . ± r i ,* a n a e • e o * c -> i c v * / w. . 
der stand ;•-*>; >. t: tb.e root -c.: ;>• :.. a r ■ % 

mi sery was. \v.i s* : 1 i further - ? l4 pp- 

tent it so It w.-,*. point, r.g y,;t v. 
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"The Jury of every revolutionary is to 
;..ahe the revolution. We know that in America 
and throughout the world the revolution will 
be victorious But revolutionaries cannot sit 
m the doorway of their homes to watch the cor- 
pse of imperialism pass by. The role of Job 
does not behoove a revolutionary. Each year 
by which America's liberation may be hastened 
’will mean millions of children rescued from 
death, mi. lions of minds freed for learning, 
infinitudes of sorrow spared the people." 

What better way is there to measure and 
weigh the essence of a society other than look" 
- Fi o at the faces of its children, talking to 
its youth'" 

Cuba's children, I can tell you from first 
hand experience, have more than an occassional 
smile on their faces -- it is a reflex, it is 
a reflection of their general condition -- and 
above ail of the fact chat they truly believe 
that they have a future, that they will be cared 
tor and fed. that they can and will learn and 
master any field they wish, that they can and 
Wxil live useful productive lives, not passive- 
ly accepting the largess of some abstract pat- 
ernalistic super-state, but rather active par- 
ticipants in the creation of their own world. 

Here in the U.S. , youth ! s: alienation from 
society is so great that increasing numbers of 
people see no future for themselves in what is 
still technically the "richest" society in the 
world -- students drop out --or are pushed out 
of miserable schools into hanging out futilely 
on street corners, sinking into heavy drug use, 
apathy, internalized petty violence with no- 
thing to look forward to but the prospect of 
the military and death, or what seems to be dull 
meaningless, low paying jobs that offer no ful- 
fillment or satisfaction -- nothing leads any- 
where -- except to more of the same. 

xn Cuba, youth gets the best of everything. 
Not that it's "handed to them" -- quite the con- 
trary, there's an awful lot of hard work invol- 
ved Cuba is ’till an underdeveloped country. 

It is dependent on its sugar export for the pur- 
chase oi manufactured goods. There are many 
shortages of items that many of us would con- 
sider essentials. But one thing there is no 
shortage of that makes all the difference: the 
possibility of change and growth. 

Cuba is moving forward and bui lding , whi le 
the U.S is progressively decaying, deteriora- 
ting and falling apart. 

Ali education js free in Cuba, from the nur 
sery schools and daycare centers that take care 
of AiAren as young as six months old, thru the 
elemencar> schools, the junior highs, the high 
zZvsjo;* ai.d the universities. Many of the scho- 
ols a:e oca: i A ng schools, where students are 
rouses, fed, clothed, furnished books, materials, 
ai.i v e.u spend, r.g money at no cost to their pa- 
rt- nt- rite 4 r.o such tiling as a rich man's 

-h o’ id- re ,s • racial separation in edu- 

_ _ - 2 - . I . — *. c tr Cl At AfJL. t o women training for 
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and entering , just about a:/ oncupat 'or. y v. ..v; 

name . 

But to say fa at oducati-r.. is -nd oniet - 

tered in Cuoa/co say that the entire population 
has been made i iterated, to say how many ne* scho- 
ols and types of schools have seen bunt is to mis- 
lead you into thinking that wnat is the reaj.lv new 
thing is the modern buildings -- the seven 'scho- 
ols in the countryside" completed, for instance, 
and the l,0u0 such schools th«*c are planned. 

But what is really new is what goes on inside 
the buildings. They can erect a new school build- 
ing in Chicago and within two months the kids that 
go to it will have torn it apart -• because chev 
accurately recognize that it is just there to keep 
them off the streets and out of the labor market 
for awhile. 

In Cuba, school is not isolated from society. 
The term "academic" nas ceased to have any mean- 
ing. They are integrating study and work. A me- 
dical student doesn’t iust read books and cut up 
frogs, she or he helps to work m a neighborhood 
health clinic - learning to recognize symptoms 
and how to cake ca^e of people. And in as many 
areas as possible, this kind of integration is 
carried out. 

Study is aimed not at individual ’’betterment" 

-- the "better paying job" that has been held out 
as a mythical' lure for youth In U.S. society. It 
is the idea that by studying and working together 
we strengthen each ocher and benefit all. You 
build a 'new man" and "new woman" who are truly con- 
cerned witn thear neighbors; and co-workers as hu- 
man beings 

This creates a sense of purpose to study. 

There is a specific aim in miqd. In none of the 
many schools we vis iced did we see the kind of 
janitoriaJ staff chat usually clears up after 
school ki-ls in tue United States -- students are 
in charge of maintaining their physical surround- 
ings, alongside with teachers ,admi mstrators , etc. 

They are attempting to bieak down the divi- 
sions between mental and manual labor. When the 
medical school at Oriente University needed a new 
dormitory, it wasn’t a specially separated group 
of "hard hat" construction workers that were called 
in. All of a sudden, every Saturday and Sunday, 
the student and staff of the school donned those 
"hard hats” themselves, and everyone lent a hand. 

Students who do well in their studies don’t 
try to lord it over ocher kids. The best students 
are "mom tori" -- th M ir responsibility is to be- 
come almost lire mother teacher, ndping otner 
people in the class surmount, wna lever obstacle^ 
are In their <<*y. Ihe idea is for everyone to 
achie/e as g . j n j .-> ins-ible. 

S n o e " ■ . e r ‘ ' s *v ' v a * to g 1 1 r ■ ; ■ . ? • f . i : a * 
the expense s' f ; i I just . ui 1 1 : :>ic: hit d , 
there's no ■ e ' - r - • t, - p° . 1 '■ 
that the wy -r.- • cm. etter matetial condi- 
tions for th'.r.sei ,v=> is i' r ; :sh: r r the 

development t v ^ sociVy i s a w- i°, so there 
are more on-' et er * ' : j ■ , - . r - j : 

Inc tea., p r -> . n*i: r r * . e > u ' - • . . » e. ■ ~ 1 •» - 


many c -re ;•= e i.» their early twenties . 

In ;h- . jit n d i, the school city 

m Havana's ’ ^_ee be. 1 ' / lockers have no 

doors - so that people learn to respect each 
others personal property without the need of 
locks and keys. 

At this same school, wc ‘ere sent out to 
wander in the fields where the students were 
playing volleyball. And to talk. Here were 12. 
13, 1 4 yea r old people, who could speak know- 
ledgeably and passionately about recent events 
in Chile, about the case of Angela Davis... ear- 
nest friendly faces, informed answerp and a wil- 
lingness to both listen,.. and question. 

Here was a group cf peep la just entering 
puberty, when tne emburassment and uncertainties 
of a new sexual awareness is strongest, yet 
when we asked them about what kind of sext edu- 
cation they received there was no shyness in 
their answers, no giggling, nobody poked any- 
one else in the ribs. And both the boys and 
girls would talk equally as strongly for equa- 
lity of the sexes. And it didn’t seem to be by 
rote, they really seemed to mean it. 

An * 2 xt zaoi dir.ary exchange. We asked them 
why, if there was to be equality between men 
and women there were so few women on the cen- 
tral committee of the communist party. Simply, 
they replied, because that generation "those 
older people" were "caised in and are products 
of bourgeois society" so there are a lot of 
carry-overs , 

A woman in the old society didn't have full 
educational or vocational options (who did?] . 
She was economically dependent on men, she was 
tied down to her children and home. Since these 
conditions are all in the process of being shat- 
tered, they were ;ure that when their generation 
came of age, these disparities in representation 
would also be gone. 

In Oriente Province i saw one of the most 
beautiful sights o f my life. We visited the 
former Moncacla Garrison, the military fortress 
that Fidel Castro and his comrades abortively 
attacked on July 26th -- a date that is still 
celebrated as the anniversary of the beginning 
of the Cuban re'x Irtion . And this former symbol 
of tyranny and brutality lias been transformed 
--into six primary schools and a junior high 
school 

We went -mo a classroom with. 11 year olds 
who toil! vs i ka* i hcv t^o were learning to 
defend fhei i •. • nn .n. "l\e< do not have weapons, 

but oui pencil : r riflv." 'i'ney wanted us to 
carry bacc a "message oi love on behalf of nil 
the h ldier of r b. b a " to the children o l the 
Uni Leu va»e- "a. quag r.i.jt very soon they will 
become free chi’Hu r. so that they could parti- 
cipate ; n i • 1 i e . iiv. iegej sc have today." 

iln* :ang a h r" i.u u song about Angela Da- 
vis fo: An ; *=* ■ h. • y song "I will be a 

teach**; * an i an. •<;? about cane -cutting. a tapk 
:oi wi**, a .to . 4 IV* whole country is mobilized, 
•••• ’• .. -a ' i. a * ?.r ; ons of life share a 


great common effort. 

Everywhere we went, when we would ask students 
what they wanted to do, where they wanted to work, 
the answer was always the same: "wherever the re- 

volution needs me.” And you could tell that they 
meant it. That devotion that Cuban youth feel to 
their country and revoltuion says an awful lot 
towards answering the question of whether things 
were different now "For this great humanity has 
cried, ’Enough!’ and has begun to move.” 
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MINING THE PHILIPPINES: "THE US. 

HAS US OVER A BARREL” 

By Rev. Vern MaCarty 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

TOLEDO CITY, CEBU, PHILIPPINES --The road 
leading into Toledo city runs parallel to a small 
river for almost five miles. Once, this river was 
used for washing clothes, watering animals, and 
bathing. Along its banks lay beautiful rice pad- 
dies and vegetable gardens. Today, there is only 
copper silt in thick, slimy layers as far as the 
eye can see. 

At the end of the road lies the largest cop- 
per mine in Asia and around it sprawls Toledo ci- 
ty. Toledo is a classic mining town, a company 
town, controled top to bottom by Atlas Consolida- 
ted Mining and Development Corporation. Its pro- 
blems are not unlike the ones faced by comparable 
U.S. mining towns in West Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia. The product is copper, the victims are Fi- 
lipinos and Mother Earth. 

Several years ago, some local residents filed 
suit against Atlas, because the pollution of the 
river had caused the death of cattle and the des- 
truction of rice paddies. While the company made 
some token payments, it never bothered to clean out 
the river, which now seems effectively dead. 

The company has, however, built a huge via- 
duct to which its public relations officers point 
with pride. This viaduct carries most of the cop- 
per silt down five miles to the sea, a "solution 
which does at least as much harm as good. 

The actual approach to the 2U,00G acre mining 
compound is mountainous. a visitor cannot help 
but notice that these are not ordinary mountains. 
Huge gouges and furrows have been torn out of 
them by dynamite and massive strip mining machinery. 
Whole sides arc eroding away, but the company 
has made only token efforts at reforestation In 
many places, because of the dynamiting and strip- 
ping process, the earth will not support signi- 
ficant vegetation. 

In the mine itself, there a "iiava labor 
system which is tolerated by b-.tk tne company and 
the labor union. Under this svstem. a person m 
a management or foreman's posit ur. "controls a 
certain number of jobs. When an unemployed per- 
son comes to him for work, he agrees to m re tne 
person in return for a certain percentage or t re 
Page 11 i. T 3LK-i! e s Serv:;e 


worker's daily wage 

More often than not, a worker will accept 
such a proposition, because the alternative is 
worse . In the Philippines, there are no unem- 
ployment benefits, no social welfare payments, 
no food stamps and no such thing as government 
health insurance As a result, a foreman or ma- 
nager can manipulate the equivalent of up to 
thirty times the average daily wage for his own 
use . 

The mine provides employment (about 8,000 
positions) to Filipinos who might otherwise only 
eke out their existence on poor farm land. Most 
of the highly skilled workers and management per- 
sonnel, though, are flownhere from the United 
States and Australia A few skilled workers are 
brought in from Manila and other areas of the 
Philippines; but the local people -- those who 
are lucky enough to work at Atlas at all -- get 
the lowest paying and most dangerous jobs. Co- 
ver the past few years, there have been several 
multi-death disasters at the mine involving ex- 
clusively lower echelon personnel ) 

In addition, although an unskilled worker 
at Atlas may earn a higher daily wage than if 
were farming, fishing, or working for a smaller 
company, he is also more likely to be victimized 
by a corrupt labor union The back of the local 
union was broken eight years ago when the compa- 
ny used helicopters to fly in "scabs” during a 
strike. Since that time, the Atlas Mining local 
has been controlled by the Associated Labor Union 
(ALU), one of the largest in the Philippines -- 
and one of the mcst corrupt. 

It is commonly known that ALU receives a 
large monthly payment from Atlas as a reward for 
keeping wages down to a level which the company 
can "tolerate." (The average worker at Atlas 
receives about $5 per day. Despite the 40% in- 
flation over the past three years, this wage has 
increased only minutely ) 

None of this is likely to change in the 
near future. Atlas makes too much money for its 
investors by running things the way they do now, 
and its investors are mainly foreigners. Though 
Atlas only started production in April, 1955, 
sixteen months later it paid initial dividends 
of 20 % to its stockholders in the U.S. It was 
from the first, and continues to be a successful 
business venture In 1970, the volume of pro- 
duction soared and Atlas’ profits rose accor- 
dingly Net profits for that year alone were 
an astounding >25 million, (on a total operating 
income of $50 million.) 

Present ownership in tne mine is over 60% 
American and several North American companies 
(U.S Industries, Ine., Bueyrus Erie Co , West- 
mghouse Air Brake Co.. Beech Aircraft Corp ) 
have shouldered into the mine by making long 
term loans to Atlas Such U S. control over 
a major Philippine .ndustry has been facilita- 
ted by tne Laurel Langley Agreement of 1955, 

Under its provisions, the Philippines, an ex co- 
lony ;f tne Li a , lias become the only country 
in the world where U " citizens have legal "pa- 
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rity n or equal rights .vi.h nut ionals i r: exp! a it::^ 
Philippine natural xeiOuiuti. - - one s -. e 
official Said ^ Mfc "Ibis parity prc ; u: 

isn't farr, but the Americans have - ^ ,r er a bar- 
rel. If we den/ them parity, the>*il c..t c ? L car 
military anu economic aid." 

By law thus sit :ation mus' c* ange* and F.li- 
pino na r iorials mus* gain 60% nwevs-ip of apita 
stock by July 3, ) 974 The Phil i ppi ne Bm eau of 
Mines has informed At la* that • t m._s r '*ompi.. b‘W 
ever, as observers here know well, Atlas, like other 
ILS. corporations, has such influence in this coun- 
try that (for a price) it can persuade Filipino of- 
ficials and bureaucrats to bend to its desires, re- 
gardless of what is written in the law. 

If the mine's profits are flowing to the U.S., 
its product, copper, is flowing to Japan. In 1963 
Atlas borrowed $7,800,000 from Mitsubishi, one of 
Japan's largest industrial combines. In 1971, it 
got another $10,000,000 from the same source. These 
loans are repayable not in bank notes or gold, 
but through direct shipments of copper concentrates 
to Mitsubishi Metal Mining Compan) . By contract, 
all copper produced in the Atlas mining compound 
for ten years (starting in 1971; must be shipped 
to Japan on Japanese vessels. 

Wxth ouch profits and raw materials leaving 
the country at a rapid rate, the effect is devas- 
tating on the cultural and economic life of the 
Filipino people. Industrialization in this area 
of Cebu Province is all but impossible. And it 
is very likely that with the present extraction 
rate of 63,000 tons of copper concentrate daily, 
the copper reserves of Toledo will have vanished 
within ten co twenty years. I he local people 
will have nothing to show for it except empty 
mine shafts, massive unemployment, thousands of 
acres of eroded hills, a dead river, and a more 
polluted ;ea 
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NAv { WAVL MAKLS WAVES 

PORTLAND, Oregon ( LNS) - -Sandra Couch, a 
former Navy Wave, has filed suit in U.S Dis- 
trict Court charging the Veteran' $ Administration 
with discrimination against women* in the distri- 
bution of hi Bril education allowances, 

Couch, a married student at Portland State 
University, Ivis not b^en abb* fo iv^ t.h^ 

extra allotment that is given to male veterans 
who are married. A married female veteran can 
only get the money if her spouse is "incapable 
of se 1 f ma i n ten jner and is permanent I v intapahJ*' 
of sett- do** to menf-al or phy icat <l<s 

ah i 1 1 r. / " 

\t , 

^ 1 it auk .> i * • ' > t i a n g i u r tli x ^ sh j. f 

ft**#***'* *•*»*•# fr*****.**#.*******.,*.*-* :******•«* + 

Tie w, * tills w no sit mi the h 1 gh places 
of justice tai l ;o that in rcv»»i-i u ■>!' try 

times VI e 1 . ' ’ .« > 1 re '"tr I * < 1 no* i ■ ^ f i f 1 1 1 ( » -• . 

derr»*»'‘ in* I'l'imi t . *»s . out t. ’ 1 "in') 

i ie i r (i .v/ ui-i , i 1 1 : J 
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1ULLJ;li>: IhOp.i- bOC’PAL:) OIL 

RALLIES P's F')kTL: 'CAiNST ANf I-POl.l DVION BILL 

LOS aMCLlls • !\ op :c s Lobby, the. 

priiv-*pal backer 1 a cjo. an l * w i run men t initia- 
tive' has. fi}<*d .11 » i P: t ’'iand.<rd Oil Co, of 
Cal : a j ‘ ^ . . m rlu»i C 1 ; ni’ ^ Standard 

: - ra sing "sub rant. Mil suit*' of mono) " to defeat 
the proposal becau e Standard "helievt's its 
economi c interest i* j I 1 be d. imaged by adoption 
of the act." 

The clean environment proposal, which will 
be submitted to California voters in June, would 
ban DDT, prohibit offshore oil drilling, and 
prohibit renewal of old drilling leases and 
forbid construction of further nuclear-fiss ion 
power plants for five years. 

It would also phase out all load gasolines 
by July 1, 1976, and close down industrial pol- 
luters who are receiving variances until they 
install standby pollution control equipment. The 
proposal would establish the right of people to 
obtain immediate injunctions against polluters 
through the courts. 

The suit filed by the People’s Lobby charges 
that California Standard and the San Francisco 
public relations firm of Whittaker and Baxter 
have set up a front group called "Californians 
Against the Pollution Initiative". California 
Standard plans to funnel money into the front 
group to de fe 3t the clean envi ronment proposal 
and at the sam^ Lime to hide Standard's partici- 
pate bp from the public, which is in violation 
of various sections of the California election 
code . 

i 

Bothi California Standard and the public 
relations firm denied any wrong-doing. Californ- 
ia Standard said "Allegations that there is any- 
thing unlawful or improper about our opposition 
to the initiative a re completely false. In common 
with many other re:* pons ibile citizens and compan- 
ies in this state, we strongly oppose this act 
because it would irreparably harm the state's 
economy . " 
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[ thank - to FV-ddeis Strike Support News for Shi's short] 

2600 FLIJLOS WORKERS SHUT DOWN PLANT; 

STRIKE ENTERS SECOND MONTH 

I.D I SUN , n j U 1 ' >j "Tbr. govt inmcni isn't for 
tut workers ibe *mly *li H’^rMue between the Democrats 
and the R- piih I i < uim i- that when the Republicans get 
i n <jffu- they * t . * j ids »f mopoy as fust as they 
can In.* c a ust the) know i.hov won't he around lung. 

Tin bciiiori t s ar (i a littP moi<* .1 eicurely about it 

e 1 1 o *y u iv«. - 1 go->d chance of being re-elected." 

a redder' Q I like t 

Two Moi.-.mJ, - i - h • unli ed woikeis at the Edison 
Fe Jd* j ' . plant hive n on strike since February 24, 

I P ! . Uivt*r t i o • nispic'-s of Nixon's "phase 1 1 ,f the 
managen* u? wants to o**oi* as n job sv'urjty and piece- 
.-jrk an' night sh j i : ayes. Negotiations broke down 

"etw'MUi i in ’ ui uj : r ;i" I?'* mrM two days before the 

.j! i ^ j .an ig^,m : * demanded agreement on its 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD **** AN 1 X TLRXAL 

From: Antonio Cordova Memorial Library, WO. 

7538, Albuquerque, X.M. 87104 


XE WS LETTER FOR A L L INS S UBSCRIBERS **** MARC H 25, 1972 ** 

Box workers of calculated moves by the federal gov’t 
to destroy the collective bargaining process. 


'Hie Black Beret organization of Albuquerque, 
X.M. is trying to start a library here to be called 
the Antonio Cordova Memorial Library. We are asking 
for donations of revolutionary literature (in any 
reading level) such as books about people's lib- 
eration Movements, especially Third World Antonio 
Cordova and another Black Beret, Rito Canales, were 
murdered by New Mexico police on January 29 , 19 72. 
Donations should be sent to the above address 
* * ■*. 


The four-month campaign will culminate in a 
50th Anniversary Workers Education Festival in 
Washington, T.C., June 1-4, 1972, which will bring 
together trade unionist? from all over the U.S. 

Local 1 89 is making available a set of ed- 
ucational tools including fact sheets, program ideas 
film guides, and bibliographies to all trade unionists 
The "1972 Workers Education Kits" may be ordered 
from the above address . Price S5 . 

*■ * * 


From: Rainbow Family, P.0. Box 5577, Eugene, Ore. 

97405 

A great Gathering of Peace will take place in 
northern Colorado during the first week in July, 

1972 People will gather together on Table Mountain 
on the western shore of Lake Granby in Rocky Moun- 
tain Rational Park, approximately seventy miles 
northwest of Denver 

All the people who have gathered together in 
peace will join hands and om together at high noon 
on the Fourth of July. 

Tlu? Universal Life Church has announced that 
a Universal Life Church Picnic will be held during 
the first week in July in the same park. 

The Rainbow Family of Living Li gat believes 
that the earth is sacred, and wishes to protect 
the spot on which the Gathering of Peace will take 
place. Those who share that ecological concern 
are invited to contact the Rainbow Family . 

it is expected that people will come prepared 
to take care of themselves. For more information 
contact the Rainbow Family or the ULC Picnic 
Steering Committee, Kachina Doll, 2829 L as tern Ave . 

\ , Seattle, Wash. 98103, phone (206) ME 2-0390. 

* * * 


From: Source, P.0. Box 21066, Washington ,D . C . 20009 . 

Source is a living/working collective bringing 
resources to community organizers. We are putting 
out 13 publications which serve as a radical guide 
for organizing (Source Xo. 1- -Communi cations is 
available now for SI. 50.) People are needed to help 
us get the next catalog fmished--to answer infor- 
mation requests, to put out a communications news- 
letter, etc. Ro^m and board. Good healthy food. 
Loving people. Ward work. Please write if you are 
in teres ted . 

* * 

ELF, Education Liberation Front, is a project 
that realizes the necessity of community/campus 
organizing for a dramatic change in the political, 
economic, social, and educational structures of this 
country. Traveling to col leges , conferences, and 
community centers, ELF serves a resource role for 
ongoing projects and as an information base for groups 
that want to begin a new project. Though ELF carries 
a full load of radical literature, films, and tapes 
its usefulness relies primarily on a crew of exper- 
ienced people in campus and community project build- 
ing. We're looking for people to join/help build 
a new collective for the bus. If you’re interested 
please contact us soon ELF, P.0. Box 21066, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 


From: CCCO Western Region, 1**0 Levenworth St., 

Suite 201, San Francisco, Ca . 94102, phone 

(415) 441-3700. 

'* Jounsi' ling the AWOL Gl M **is a memo that pulls 
t o) e t no r for the first time techniuucs which have 
:k*cii developed bv experienced military counselors 
;i:ni lnwvers specializing in "G1 Movement" cases. 

is aimed at removing the stigma attached to the 
• .talus of being AWOL in the minds of middle Amori- 
p-.p.s. jhc jneno is available at any CCCO office, 
p lea sc feel free to reprint any portions of the 
menu) you select. 

* * * 

i rom: Local 189, American Federation °f Teachers, 

Room 1021 , 1 34 o Connecticut Av ' . , X.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20030. 

workers Education Local 189 oi the AM au- 
nt ur.cev a massive, nationwide union education, drive 
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* * * 

From: Xcw World Review, Suite 308, 156 Fifth Ave., 

X.Y. X.Y., 10010. (.212) CII 3-0666. 

Xow World Review is a quarterly magazine de- 
voted to the sympathetic study of life and thought 
in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries; 
to US-USSR relations and the international relations 
of the socialist world; to national liberation 
movements and issues of war, peace, and social change 
in the world as a whole. Single issues arc 81.25; 
one year subscriptions only S^.00. 

*■•*•*■ 

From United World Press Co-op, Rama Fipicn Col- 
lective.-, Bok Ml , .Newcastle, Ca. 95658 

Du- following services arc now available free of 
charge to any and a]) Reup lesmed i a groups. These 
services are only for media groups. 

i r •• L«gal Counsel and Advice-. Legal udv.c" oi 
a g-ocr ii nature- dealing with your problems with 
-tat- , 1 eai, and national government. Copyright 
1- local statute^ » distribution regulations, eic. 

: :: ' w 1 Ua:oh 27 , 1972 more . . . 


RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD CONTI.YJLj. ■ ANM t 

-Co-op legal advice is not meant to oc a ^aru- 1 1 Mite 
for an attorney in any specific legal 
This counsel is more of a general nature to nelp 
you in planning, basics, and staff-education. 

Free Business Counsel. Similar genoiul nanu- 
ling of oft repeated business mistakes. lr > on 
have a specific question dealing with } our oper- 
ation: distribution, printing, mailing, incorpor- 

ating, etc. perhaps the Co-op can help you out 

Peoplesmedia Free References. A huge amount 
of media information is living in our files. Ser- 
vices, addresses contacts, course outlines, reading 
lists, etc. If the Co-op can’t help you, perhaps 
you can be refered to someone uho can. 

All service are given free, but anyone who is 
not actually a struggling media group is asked to 
donate $1. All requests must include a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. * 

From: LNS 

Here is another excerpt from the questionnaires 
that some of our subscribers answered We have de- 
cided to reprint some of the more complete answers in 
the next few RMBBs . We'd like to get a discussion go- 
ing about some of the ideas people had about the under- 
ground press. So, if you have ideas about what is 
discussed in these answers, or new ones to raise, 
write them up and send them to us marked "RMBB". 

From: Quicksilver Times, 1736 R Wash. D.C. 

Quicksilver published its first issue in June, 

1969 , but we were not a collective until April, 1970. 

Of the original collective members, 2 remain Our 
average age is 22; the youngest is IS, the oldest 26. 

Quicksilver has 6 people in the collective (5 
men and 5 women) and 4 people joining the collective, 
in addition there are usually about 5 more people who 
nelp on cadi issue and are part of the general staff, 
j'he staff functions separately from the collective. 

The collective lias ultimate control and arrives at its 
decisions through collective meetings which must end 
in unanimous agreement for policy to be carried out 
N'o voting takes place unless there is an immediate 
security-alert situation that doesn’t allow time for 
argument . 

We put out the paper to create communism in Am- 
erica Control of the youth culture media and having 
only loving, non-repressive politics promoted is an 
essential 1st step in the long road to liberation 

We do other things besides publish 0 T. We have 
a small free food program, show Newsreel films, arc on 
the board of the Free Clinic, the Community bookstore, 
and the people's fund. And we do more. 

We see ourselves as part of the movement, i i 
"movement" means a movement toward the left, rather 
than some mumbe jumbo about "good vibes, peace now, 
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iINMV. . AND CONTINUED . . • 

some tour: sts read Q.T. 

Wo write our own local stories, rewrite some 
I.\S national stories, use stories submitted to us 
from, the community and reprint directly from other 
undergrounds, pamphlets, etc. 

For internal education we have a reading pro- 
gram and weekly political education meetings on as- 
signed subjects, for example "Repressive Tolerence" 
by Marcuse. We get up everyday, except during lay- 
out, at 8 a.m. If the weather is dry w T e go outside 
and exercise for an hour, if the weather is wet we 
stay inside and read. We have a list of required 
books. We’ve done this since August and it's great! 

In general you do a good job of selecting what 
to print and what not to. More on-the-spot coverage 
would be nice, but staff and money limitations pre- 
vent you like everyone from being everywhere at 
once 

Our biggest suggestion: take a more forthright 
stand m favor of communism. Do it editorially. 

We have held back long enough. No other theory 
combines so much as communism, and we are losing 
people to the single issue freaks. You and we know 
it's all connected. Let's call for the solution 
that other people in other countries boldly talk a- 
bout . Do you W 1 t to hear more about this? Write 
us if you feel you'd like to. 

We need more graphics that show the positive 
side of the youth movement, gay movement, women's 
movement, working class movement, etc. Reinforce 
good tendencies within already existing trends 
rather than overly dwell on defeats. 

LNS stories are non-rhetorical . Perhaps dry 
and lifeless sometimes, but this is not due to too 
much rhetoric. A suggestion for more interesting 
stories might include a style change; more 1st per- 
son stories, more experimenting with story forms, 
more showing of the writer's subjective analysis 
rather than plunking the story into a ready-made 
format 

We're trying to do what we just recommended to 
you . It's very hard. The writer must exercise her/ 
his imagination G come up with a correct line at 
the same time A writer 1st, a communist 2nd? A 
communist 1st, a writer 2nd? We lean toward the 
latter. 

We aren't interested in superstars unless their 
leadership is non-egot istical . Therefore, stories 
about Jerry Rubin, John Lennon, G Yoko Ono don't 
impress us. People who generally say they believe 
in some sort of "red party" organization G who have 
given their lives to serving the people are the 
sort of people we are interested in. People of 
this type come in all different catagories from 
non -cieser i pt Mar)* Smith to Angela Davis. 

Much of the same can be said of organizations. 
It’s good to bui ld the name of an organization as 
long as it clearly serves the people's interest G 
is not :i gimmick for the promotion of individuals 
within the organization. The NLF, Black Panther 
Parry, Young iords, Weathcrpeople, are examples of 
organizations v;e like G would like to see material 
a':! out 

would like to sue a national theoretical move 
: cut paper o.- magazine only if there were a national 
par*/ t’woiH.r national media thing that calls it- 
s e 1 4 1 u r i o j : a rp but has no constituency would be 
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SHERIFF'S SHOTGUNS PROTECT SHIPMENT OF RHODES IAN 
CHROME: OPENING ROUND IN CAMPAIGN AGAINST US 
AFRICA POLICY 


"Any aid we 7ive to Portugal, wnetner govern- 
mental or orivaze, amounts zo cur garzicigazion in 
the colonial race war being wage a in souznem Afri- 
ca. If we continue zo oarzicigaze on zhe sole eg 
the alien and cooressive minority rulers > we mag 
have to fight some of the oazz.es of z naz war rzgnz 
here in the United Szazes . " 

Dr. rh - a. cord •_ onnson , az 
Senate Foreign Relations Conmztzee r.earzngs . 


BURNSIDE, La. (LNS)--As the Santos Vega, car- 
rying 25,000 tons of chrome ore from white- ruled 
Rhodesia, steamed into this obscure port on March 
20, 40 black protesters faced off against deputy- 
sheriffs armed with shotguns. The shipment was 
transferred to barges to be sent along the Missis- 
sippi to Ohio. It came in direct violation of six- 
year-old United Nations sanctions against trade 
with Rhodesia, but in accord with a new law passed 
by the U.S. Congress which went into effect in 
January 

The demonstrators, many of them students from 
nearby Southern University in Baton Rouge, attacked 
the resumption of trade with Rhodesia (where 5-o 
of the population who are white rule the 95% who 
aren't] as a clear indication of U.S backing for 
continued white domination of southern Africa 
And they aren’t the only ones At the Interna- 
tional level, the U.N. General Assembly has voted 
to censure the U.S for breaking the sanctions and 
the Security Council has voted 13-0 (the U S and 
Britain abstaining] to reaffirm the sanctions. The 
International Longshoremen's Association had re- 
fused to handle the shipment and another union, the 
Operating Engineers of Baton Rouge had to be called 
in to do the work. 


The black community of America is mounting a 
major campaign against the evolving Nixon admims- 
tration policy toward southern Africa. Along with 
the decision to resume purchase of chrome from 
Rhodesia, this policy was bluntly illustrated by 
the recent U.S. treaty with Portugal, known as the 
Azores Pact. The treaty supplies Portugal with 
$430 million at a time when its economy is suffering 
under the burden of the three colonial wars it is 
waging in Africa. In exchange for this massive aid, 
the U.S retains its air and naval base m tie 

Portuguese-controlled Azores islands 

In ear lv February, a number of individuals 
testifying before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee condemned the new treaty and label filed 
as support for the Portuguese military offensive 
Mozambique, Angola and Guinea-Bissau. More recently, 
the National Black Assembly meeting in Gary. Indiana, 
voted to condemn U.S. policy and campaign actively 

against it 

One of those who testified before the Senate 
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The Committee has called for repudiation of the 
recent lv signed treaty with Portugal, for boycotts 
of Portugal, South Africa and Rhodesia -- including 
the reversal of Nixon* s decision to buy Rhodesian 
chrome -- and for support of the African liberation 
movements . 

Protests have already occurred in New York 
against the Xewmont Mining Company, which operates 
mines in Namibia (Southwest Africa, ruled illegally 
as a colony of South Africa) . These protests urged 
support of the African mineworkers of Namibia who 
are striking in opposition to the brutal forced 
labor system of that country. 

billiard Johnson, an MIT professor and a spokes- 
man for the Action Committee, elaborated on this 
theme : 

"Black people in this country do not accept the 
international status quo, they cannot afford to be 
isolationist, their interests demand that they love 
justice and freedom for their kindred people more 
than peace... Do any of us imagine that the U.S. would 
have fought the Vietnamese war the way we fought it 
had one in nine Americans been of Vietnamese descent.. 
Can you imagine the reaction in this country . . .were 
Britain to drop American-made napalm or defoliants 
in North Ireland 0 " 

During his testimony, Johnson also dealt with 
the specifics of Portugal’s involvement in Africa 
and the motives for the recent supportive moves by 
the United States. 

Portugal has been in Africa longer than any 
other European power. It was the first to establisn 
colonies and its current military offensive makes 
it the last to cling to direct colonial rule. Yet 
in Johnson’s words: 

"Throughout the time that Portugal took over 
and ruled the African lands directly, the African 
people there have had no political rights, no econo- 
mic benefits, no physical security, no dignity in 
their relationships with the Portuguese ... The Portu- 
guese presence and practice in Africa has been an 
affront to the very idea of civilization." 

Why then is the United States supporting such 
a regime? The Azores base has been described as 
"non-essential" and "obsolete". In addition, the 
United States has used the base for 28 years without 
any direct payment, and for nine years without any 
agreement at all. Yet the aid offered in this Pact 
is more than all the aid that was supplied to 
Portugal in the last 18 years. 

Similarly, the chrome imported from Rhodesia 
car. hardly be classified as essential -- except 
to the white minority government of Rhodesia and 
to Union Carbide and Foote Mineral Corporation, the 
U.S. corporations involved in Rhodesian chrome 
production. At the same time that it is urging the 
strategic importance of buying chrome from Rhodesia, 
the Nixon administration has sought legislation to 
alio., the sale of 1.3 million tons from the strate- 
gic stockpile' The Office of Emergency Preparedness 
estimates that the chrome stockpile is now 2.2 
ru ll ; >r. tons in excess of forseeable needs. 

Hie reason for the U.S. support is to be found 
.n the heavy American economic involvement in 
;o :thern Africa, and the strategic importance of 
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southern Africa to the "free world". Johnson 
remarked in this regard: 

"The privileged, foreign, dominant white forces; 
backed by investment, loans and credits and by mili- 
tary, governmental, scientific, educational and 
diplomatic aid of white governments and white 
people of Lurope and America, are shooting and 
bombing, suj; cet-:.g to the ravishes of napalm and 
defoliants, '.ia,k Afr._an peoples, :n their tradi- 
tional name land, in order to rule them, exploit 
their labor and the riches of their land and to 
secure the interests white people have staked out 
in or near the area." 

US. CG2 porat Lons have been staking out 
interests southern Africa at an accelerating 
rate: along ; th Newmont and American Metal Climax 

in Namibia, Un^on Carbide and Foote in Rhodesia, 

Gulf Oi i lias increased its oil production in Angola 
100-fold in two years and American Oil exploits 
natural gas and oil deposits in Mozambique, A 
total of over 400 American corporations are operat- 
ing in the white- ruled territories of southern 
Africa . 

Cleari> ending governmental aid to the white 
regimes of Africa is not enough. Private interests 
must also be withdrawn, and aid supplied to the 
liberation movements. 

As Johnson concluded, "The only safe and humane 
use of white American power in southern Africa would 
be to break "he hold of these alien and oppressive 
white minority go / j rumen ts . " The campaign to bring 
this i before trie public will be intensified 
in til o con.ng -weeks. 

[editor s note, much of the information in 
the above stcro was supplied by the Africa Research 
Group. For funkr'- i n c ornat ion , 'nrloding an 
excel ; - r y. anp' , ! f >n -ouihein Africa, Race *o fower , 
write ARC, >.ox / I , Cunbr - dgc , Mass 0 h 1 3 8 . j 
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cut ion. Judge Spiro Lee \avuris, who has shown his 
sympathy with the prosecution during the trial, ^ 
ruled that Silver was in contempt of court and jail- 
ed him for 5 day's lie will be brought to court 
under custody for any further court proceedings. 

A vigil will be held outside the San Francisco 
courthouse until a decision is reached and the jury 
returns to hand down its verdict. 

At this point, all indications are that the 
jury will not bring back a conviction. The pro- 
^cution was simply' too weak and the defense, too 
strong, for that to happen. However, there is a 
good possibility of a hung jury. This would mean a 
new trial which would put the Brothers through ad- 
ditional strain 

Even an acquittal would not be much of a vic- 
tory. Urumgo and Clutchette are still in prison 
and will be at the mercy of the same guards who 
shot down 3 Soledad inmates shortly before Mills 
was killed. 

The pro^cution's credibility was discredited 
throughout the whole trial. The prosecution had 
originally scheduled 21 inmate witnesses to testi- 
fy against Clutchette and Drumgo. After only 4 had 
taken the stand the prosscution surprisingly cut 
the testimony short. 'Inis was due to the obvious 
fact that the testimony could present no credible 
evidence that Urumgo and Clutchette were involved 
in the murder. 

In the defense's cross-examination of the pro- 
secution witnesses Jt was uncovered that they were 
being bribed or coerced to testify against the 
Soledad Brothers. Larry Eskew, a parolled white in- 
mate and the last pro s ecution witness to be called, 
admitted under cross-examination that the condi- 
tions of the protective custody the witnesses were 
under were much better tiian those of the general 
inmate population. He testified that Captain Moody 
(a Soledad official j had eyen taken some of the po- 
tential witnesses rabbi hunting with him. Eskew 
claimed to oe testifying to protect his life. 

After his testimony, the pre Secution dropped the 
rest of ♦he inmate witnesses it had planned to call. 

And then ti.ere was the problem of contradiction 
and counter- ccr.tradi ct ion Manuel Green, a black 
Goledad inrput 0 , c laced fiie Brothers in the vicinity 
of the do ltd; of M.lls, ->ut was unable to provide 
testimony to link them to the killing. And his 
court *esvi nooy : m t rad j j ted prior statements he 
had male v o Soledad officials at almost every point. 

Anot: or pre s j: i on wimess was Joseph C. 

Mailo, a i 1 fb. : v Innnrg Officer and an ex- 
port Li the .rv-'Cial a; ‘ s G.afjfe, Rung fu, judo, etc . J 
The purpose of Mai Jo's testimony was tu back up a 
weak coritc: 1 r. - c.n - v t. * State that. George Jackson 
fwno foe ;o*rt .. > > nor ^opposed to be on 
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:i *ioh»e • *• i 'mv-.v*'" they asked. Mallo 
a- ' - f • ' - ! •• i •: . ■ ‘ t n ■: .a so 

N.-‘ e ° ^ ri: wound ip i r a rase with its 
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f- ; * ’ ‘ P 1 i -o in the 3rd tier 

' •• b- i-'- * i t , s. ) ;.a. # e murdered Mills. 
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[Note to Editors: Quite a lot of background infor- 
mation can be found in LNS packets on the follow- 
ing three-part article. See packets -405, =415, and 
#420 (just to name a few) for more information on 
Chile. See packets #419 and #420 for more information 
on ITT and the Dita Beard Case. See packet #362 and 
others on the San Diego Convention for more dirt on 
C. Amholt Smith and how San Diego was chosen as 
the convention site. Also see graphics in this 
packet to accompany Chile material.] 

RAKING THE MUCK OR 

IF DITA BEARD IS ANOTHER HOWARD HUGHES THEN 
GUESS WHO IS CLIFFORD IRVING? 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: ITT is the nation 1 s 8th largest 
corporation with annual sales of $7 ,345, 781,000 last 
year. And last year was 13% better than the year 
before — in faot last year was the 12th consecutive 
year of new highs in sales and earnings . 

ITT fought like hell to be able to keep the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., the Canteen Corpora- 
tion and Avis Rent-a-Car — the three new companies 
added to the ITT conglomerate that started the 
Justice Department 1 s anti-trust suit . A suit that 
eventually made San Diego $400,000 richer and 
secured the city for the Republican Rational Con - 
venti on. 

But even in loss, there's gain for ITT. Though 
(thanks to that $400,000) the Justice Department 
let ITT keep Hartford (which brings in an annual 
$1 billion to ITT) it made them give up Avis 
and Canteen. But in the six weeks before the Justice 
Department announced that it wouldn't let ITT keep 
Avis and Canteen, leading to a $7 drop in the price 
of ITT stock, seven ITT officers sold $1.5 million 
of their own personal stock making sure they made 
a profit before the dip. So the anti-trust decision 
was not exactly a surprise in some quarters. 

Though ITT fought tooth and nail and $400,000 
worth to keep the th^ee companies, it was Hartford 
theu were realty concerned about. The President of 
ITT, Harold Geneen, pointed out in a letter to 
stockholders that selling those companies would 
generate "substantial funds" which, when reinvested 
together with their "steadily increasing earnings", 
would help ITT grow . 

That growth was not necessarily going to 
create many new jobs. Geneen said the company in- 
creased its employment rolls by a mere 2% in 1371.] 

ITT EXPORTS CHAOS TO CHILE 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --While Democrats in Washington 
celebrated their new "campaign issue" with another 
round of drinks, and Republicans tried to get their 
stories and their memos straight, a new development 
in the ITT revelations appeared on the scene. 

( I'rr gave a $400,000 contribution to help the Rep- 
ublican Party get the convention in San Diego, Nixon’ 
" luckv city”, in exchange for dropping a big anti- 
trust case against them.) 

Jack Anderson (in whose column LIT iobb st 
Pita Board’s memo, which broke trie wnole story, 

First appeared) revealed in his March 21 column 
jTT’s offer to the White House to "assist financial- 
ly x r . sums up to seven figures" in order tc : lock 
Chile's Salvador Allende from assuming oiiice in 



1970. That was just one of the meetings that ITT 
executives had with White House officials, the 
State Dept, and the CIA in order to get the government 
to intervene. 

In additon to the Chilean phone company 
which ITT has owned for 42 years, the huge corporation 
holds controlling shares in two Sheraton hotels, an 
electronics plant and an international telex-tele- 
graph service in Chile. Under a concession signed 
in 19 50, ITT has been guaranteed a 10 per cent an- 
nual profit on its investment in Chile. But since 
ITT has in effect sold itself the equipment necessary 
for maintenance and expansion, the company’s an- 
nual Chilean profits actually amount to about 25% 
of its investment. 

So ITT was not looking forward to the socialist 
government of Allende who promised to nationalize 
major industries and utilities. In fact ITT execu- 
tives ran around talking to people in the White 
House, in the State Department and the CIA trying 
to keep Allende’ s government from taking over. 

Attorney General Mi t die 11 was even approached at 
a wedding. 

J.D. Neal of the ITT Washington office reported, 
in a Sept. 14, 1970 memorandum, his conversation 
with Henry Kissinger’s office; 

"I told them Mr. Geneen (ITT president Harold 
Geneen) is willing to come to Washington to discuss 
ITT’s interest [in Chile] and that we are prepared 
to assist financially in sums up to seven figures. 

"I said that Mr. Geneen 's concern is not one 
of ’after the bam door has been locked, 1 but that 
all along we have feared the Allende victory and have 
been trying unsuccessfully to get other American 
companies aroused over the fate of their invest- 
ments, and join us in pre-election efforts...” 

Three days after that, E.J. Gerrity, an ITT 
vice president also involved in the San Diego 
deal, got an on-the-spot intelligence report from 
two ITT men in Chile. They were trying to get 
Chilean President Frei, then already defeated in 
his reelection campaign, to take a stronger 
role in the push against Allende. 

"Late Tuesday night (Sept. 15) Ambassador Ed- 
ward Korry finally recieved a message from the 
State Department giving him the green light to 
move in the name of President Nixon. 

"The message gave him maximum authority to do 
all possible -- short of a Domincan Repub 1 i c-type 
action -- to keep Allende from taking power. 

"At this state the key to whether we have a 
solution or a disaster is Frei--and how much pres- 
sure the U.S. and an t i -commun i s t movement in Chile 
can bring to bear upon him in the next couple 
of weeks . . . 

"(Ambassador Korry) has never let up on Frei ; 
to the point of telling him how 'to put his pants 
on ' . 

"The anti-Allende effort more than likely will 
requi re some outride financil support... We have 
pledged our support if needed." 

Twelve days later Gerrity had a meeting with 
tv CIA's William V. broe, who was then director of 
the Latin American Division of Clandestine Services 

’ * 1 2 1 Varov 2T^ 19 72 more . 


of the CIA Gerrity sent President Geneen a telex 
memo describing the meeting in the ITT office. Broe 
outlined a five-point economic plant "to reduce 
the Chilean economy to chaos", according to Anderson 
The memo said: 


"I was told that of all the comp antes tnvo xwea y 
our alone had been responsive and understood one 
problem . Broe added that money was no problem* 


"He [Broe] indicated that certain steps, 
being taken but that he was looking for addt 
help aimed at inducing economic collapse," 


' were 
tional 


By Oct. 16, eight days before Allende’s elect- 
ion was confirmed by the Chilean Parliament, ITT 
was hoping for a military coup led by former Briga- 
dier General Roberto Viaux. 


Gerrity received a report from an ITT man in 
Chile who said: 

"It is a fact that word was passed to Viaux 
from Washinton to hold back last week . . » As part 
of the persuasion to delay 3 Viaux was given oral 
assurances he would red eve material assistance and 
support from the U.S," 

* * * 


WASHINGTON: 

ITT AND REPUBLICANS TRY TO GET THEIR MEMOS STRAIGHT 

Meanwhile, in the gossip- filled corridors of 
Washington, the Senate Judiciary Committee is plan- 
ning on flying out to Denver to conduct their hear- 
ings with Dita Beard, as one commentator put it, 
the Howard Hughes of the whole affair. 

On Friday March 17 she released a statement 
from her hospital bed, read by her lawyer and simul- 
taneously by Senate Minority leader Hugh Scott in 
Washington denying completely that she wrote the 
memo that Anderson printed in his column. She called 
the memo a "forgery" and a "hoax" but didn’t ex- 
plain why it took so long to say that. 

Anderson responded by saying her statement 
was "about the most bizarre and blatant and incred- 
ible lie in a whole litany of lies." 

Then ITT trotted out a woman named Susan Licht- 
man who they claimed was Dita Beard’s secretary. 

(In previous testimony by ITT officials. Beard’s 
secretary was referred to as "Beverly".) She said 
that she remebered typing the memo but without some 
of the juicier sections in which Beard talked about 
"our noble committment" (the $400,000 gift), about 
Nixon telling Mi t die 11 "to see that things are 
worked out fairly. It is only McClaren’s mickey 
mouse wo are suffering", and the part about "Mit- 
chell is definietly helping but cannot let it be 
known." She said if she had tvneu the memo as it 
had appeared in Anders on* s ;olunn, "I would have rc- 
membeied those sentences" 


At th e s ame 1 i me I TTc 1 ai me d they d i s cove re d 
the "actual" memo whidi they claim "made no refer- 
ence to the anti -trust cases." I 'IT had testified 
earlier that they had sh reded up ail of Dita Beard’s 
correspondence pert.i’ning to the San Diego Conven- 
tion and the anti trust eases. 

At the s line time th** *■ rv ' omr: f t f,,k 

chain; ail, Jane ; as t lan I, torn** l mv: t:.e original 
copy Lt the Beard nemo that, they had got- ‘-a f r r- 
Jack Anderson to the Justice Pe: * “f-r a r :* 

FBI check for an the*- ; i c i ty " :»• r : 
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"1 should not need to point out to you, Mr.Qiairman, 
the ext erne impropriety of allowing a party in inter- 
est in a Congressional investigation to take poss- 
ession of a vital piece of evidence." 

X X * 

"MR. SAN DIEGO OF THE CENTURY" AND HIS FRIENDS IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 

Then Life Magazine, not to be outdone raking 
the muck (and raking in sales) , published in their 
Mar. 24 issue an 8 page "Investigative Report" on 
"How the Nixon Administration Blocked Justice" in whidi 
they revealed many of the things .Anderson started to 
uncover with the memo. They exposed some of Nixon’s 
close ties to San Diego and to "Mr. San Diego of the 
Century"--C. Amholt Smith. The San Diego Coalition, 
the group working on the demonstrations around the 
Convention, exposed Smith's hands on the strings 
months ago. 

Smith, whose personal fortune is estimated at $20 
million, also owns the U.S. National Bank, with 62 
branches and assets of $746 million, and the Westgate- 
Calif. Corp., a conglomerate whose $215 million worth 
of assets range from hotels, real estate and insur- 
ance to a fishing fleet and commuter airlines. West- 
gate is the world’s third largest packer of canned 
tuna. And a Westgate subsidiary controls taxi service 
in a dozen Calif, cities. 

Smith has been a cronie of Nixon’s since his 
first red-baiting days during the McCarthy witchhunt 
era. He was stuck by Nixon through thick and thin. 

He raised more than $1 million for Nixon’s ’68 cam- 
paign including $250,000 of his own. 

Smith seems to be the axel around whidi every- 
thing in San Diego turns . After a "nine month" in- 
vestigation Life discovered that Smith was involved 
in a $2,068 illegal campaign contribution whidi readi- 
ed Nixon’s 1968 campaign by way of a company owned by 
Smith. It was part of a larger plan whereby the com- 
pany acted as a conduit to funnel Nixon untaxed and 
unreported campaign contributions. 

The article also mentioned how Smith personally 
went to see Nixon and got him to prevent David Stutz, 
an eager young IRS agent from testifying as the key 
prosecution witness in the trial of former San Diego 
Mayor Frank Curran. Curran was indicted for taking 
a bribe from the Sim Diego Yellow Cab Company (of 
whidi Smith is part owner) to help raise taxi fares. 
After his acquittal, the mayor reported that Nixon 
telephoned him to congratulate him. 

The tax case about the campaign contribution 
was sque Idled by Harry Steward, the U.S. Attorney for 
Southern District of CaJif. who was appointed by Nixon 
at Smith's request in 1969. Steward told overly-eager 
Stutz to "lay off". And when the Fill '*/n mined the 
case to see if there had been "possible obstruction 
of justice", none other than now acting Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard klei.ndicnst cut short that investigation 
saying: "I hav** evaluated the matter and determined 

there has been no wrong doing." 

And so attention is focussed back on the rirm who 
is still waiting f -> S<- .q -proved *e- Att'>rry*y General 
and who asked for t a * • ‘’vnate hearings after Anderson’s 
column apjearod ‘a- 'clear .he cloud- from my head". 

Right, now, th'.- r 1 "ids ! ";i as t h i 9; as the Southern 
Ca lif> m 1 a ^ mog . ** 1 
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Daddy, what did 
you do in the war 
against pollution? 

Of course you can always try and air. And that goes for business- 
to change the subject. men.govemment officials, housewives 

But one answer you can’t give or homeowners, 
is that you wererft in it. Because inthi> What can one person do forthe 

w ar. there are no 4F sand no conscien- cause? Lots of things -maybe more* 
tious objectors. No deferments for than you think. Like cleaning your 
married men or teen-agers. And no spark plugs every 1U0U miles, using 
exemptions for women. detergents in the recommended 

So like it or not. w e're all in this amounts, by upgrading incinerators 
one. But as the war heats up. million." to mluce smoke emissions, by pro- 
of us stay coolly uninvolved. We have loosing and supjxjrting letter waste 
lots of alibis: treatment plants in your town. Yes. 

What ran one person do? and throwing litter in a basket instead 

Its up to “them" to do some- of in the street, 
thing about fxdlution - not me Above all. let’s stopshiftingthe 

Besides, average people don't blame. People start jxdlution. People 
jxillute. It’s the corj>oratinns,.institu- can stop it. When enough Americans 
lions and municijjalities. realize this we’ll have a lighting chance 

The fact is that companies and in the war against pollution, 
governments are made up of people. 

Its |x*ople who make decisions and . *-» . 

do things that foul up our w ater, land KfCpAlTKTlCa Beautiful 

People start pollution. People can stop it. 
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Tor- iert: Keep Amen ca Beautiful 
Credit LNS 
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